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ments or economies that the most experienced of his assistants had never thought of.
One day [says Mr. Kruttschnitt] I was walking with Mr. Harriman on the road. He noticed a track bolt and asked me why so much of the bolt should protrude beyond the nut. I replied, " It is the size which is generally used." He said, "Why should we use a bolt of such a length that a part of it is useless? " I replied, "Well, when you come right down to it, there is no reason." We walked along and he asked me how many track bolts there were to a mile of track, and I told him. Thereupon he remarked, "Well, in the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific we have about eighteen thousand miles of track and there must be some fifty million track bolts in our system. If you can cut an ounce off from every bolt, you will save fifty million ounces of iron, and that is something worth while. Change your bolt standard."
A similar change was made, at Mr. Harriman's suggestion, in the width of what is technically known as the "shoulder of ballast"; that is, the width of ballast between the ends of the ties and the beginning of the downward slope to the level of the terrain. The elimination of a few inches of superfluous "shoulder" would not lessen much the cost of ballasting a mile or two of track; but even this small saving, multiplied by thousands of miles, would amount, as Mr. Harriman said in the case of the track bolt, to "something worth while."
The increase in carrying capacity made possible by Mr. Harriman's betterments, and the economies